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IVORY COAST ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


(Figures in millions of dollars except where otherwise noted) | 


% Change Projected 
1977. 1978 1979% 1979/78 19803 _ 


NATIONAL INCOME ACCOUNTS 


GDP (current prices) 

GDP real growth (%) 

Implicit GDP deflator (%) 

Population ('000s) 

GDP per capita (current prices $) 

Gross Fixed Capitat Formation 

Fixed Capital/GDP (%) 

Consumer Price Index (1970=100) 
European Index (year average) 
African Index (year average) 

Exports/GDP (%) 


GOVERNMENT -FINANCE 


General Operating Budget (BGF) 

Capital Investment Budget (BSIE) 

Official external debt 
Disbursed 
Undisbursed 

Debt Service (principle and 
amortization 

Debt Service/Exports of goods 
and services (%) 


MONETARY SECTOR 


Money Supply 
Cash and sight deposits 1824 1979 
Cash and sight deposits plus 
time deposits 2507 + 2779 
Discount rate (%) 8, 8. 
Foreign exchange (quarterly 
average) 281 416 -37.0 
Foreign Assets (net) 
Central Bank & Deposit 
money banks 171 ae. Of -73.2 


TATT GDP and domestic data were converted to dollars at the rate of 210 CFAF = $1. 
2Most 1979 data are provisional. 
31980 data are Embassy estimates based on GOIC statistics. 
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AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION (‘000 M.T.) 


Coffee (green) . te 
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105 
210 


Pineapples 300 


ELECTRICITY PRODUCTION (GWH) ; 2829 


Hydroelectric : aes 
Thermal Production é 


Preliminary 
1979 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
Exports, FOB 
of which: 
Coffee (green) 
Cocoa (all forms) 
Wood 
Imports, FOB 
(A) Balance on Trade Acct. 
(B) Services (Net) 
(C) Unrequited Transfers (net) 


(D) Balance on Current Account 
(A +B +C) 


(E) Capital Movements (net) 


Overall Balance (D + E) 
(including errors and omissions) 


US - Ivory Coast Trade 


US Exports to IC, CIF? 
US Imports from IC, FOB 


US-IC Trade Balance 


4US-IC trade data are derived from Ivory Coast sources. 


Principal US exports to Ivory Coast in CY 1979: rice $13.2 million, 
araft paper $8.5 million, airplanes and airplane engines $51.7 million, 
tractors $8.8 million, earthmoving equipment $7.6 million, 

lifting and materials handling equipment $6.5 million. 
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SUMMARY 


One of sub-Saharan Africa's most stable countries, Ivory Coast continues to preserve 
the open orientation of its economy. The inflow of foreign capital, labor, and expertise 
has long been welcomed by the country's leadership. Despite more difficult conditions 
in both the international and domestic settings, Ivory Coast remains committed to 
expanding its participation in world trade while enlarging its industrial base. 


The Ivorian economic strategy has been remarkably consistent since independence. The 
country's economic planners have concentrated on exploiting Ivory Coast's comparative 
advantage in coffee and cocoa production while developing new agricultural products 
for export. Helped by exceptionally high coffee and cocoa prices and increasing access 
to world financial centers, the Ivorian economy boomed in 1976-78 as the authorities 
unveiled a massive $6.6 billion investment program. This investment spurt substantially 
increased foreign indebtedness and overheated the economy. By early i978, Ivorian 
authorities were acting to slow the economy's growth and to improve the country's debt 
profile. 


While reduction of investments spending did not bite with the severity that Ivorian 
authorities intended in 1979, the picture in 1980 is very much one of austerity. Major 
investment projects including the Abidjan airport expansion, the hospital at 
Yamoussoukro, and the national color television project have been deferred. The sharp 
decline in the price of cocoa — a key Ivorian export — will affect investment planning 
for 1981. Despite the slowdown, U.S. exports should expand significantly over the next 
several years as petroleum development gets underway and a major refinery expansion 
is completed. 


Institutional changes which aim at paring back the parastatal sector are also expected 
to be introduced later this year. Although elaboration of the 1981-85 Economic and 
Social Development Plan is still in a preliminary stage, the outlook is for continued 
restraint on foreign borrowing and increased emphasis on the role of the private sector 
in the creation of jobs and export growth. A revision of the Ivorian Investment Code is 
in the works; the revised Code is expected to provide greater fiscal incentives to firms 
investing in the interior of the country and to investments undertaken for export. While 
the State may be prepared to invest sizable amounts of capital in these ventures, direct 
government ownership and operation will be deemphasized in the years ahead. 


CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


Continued Political Stability 


It is expected that President Felix Houphouet-Boigny, the venerated leader who has 
guided Ivory Coast since independence, will be reelected to another 5-year term in 
November 1980. The President, now 74, continues to enjoy good health. He recently 
called for this year's Party Congress (the first since 1975) to take steps to broaden 
political participation. Although sweeping changes are unlikely, the Party is 
considering proposals that would provide for greater competition for elective office. 
The general consensus is that the Ivorian leadership is thoroughly imbued with President 





Houphouet-Boigny's principles and practices and that continuity rather than an abrupt 
shift in policy will be the likely course of the post-Houphouet economy. Ivorianization 
(the replacement of expatriate cadre by trained Ivorians) is proceeding apace although 
the Houphouet Government continues to believe that efforts to replace expatriates by 
Ivorian workers should not be pursued at the expense of efficiency. Thus, Ivory Coast 
remains highly receptive to the participation of expatriate expertise in technical and 
managerial capacities. Although ethnic allegiances still exist, Ivorians are proud of 
their accomplishments as a nation, particularly in achieving Black Africa's most 
sustained economic growth. While this growth has given rise to considerable disparities 
in the standard of living in rural versus urban areas, it is viewed by the World Bank as 
having resulted in one of the continent's most equitable distributions of income. 


‘More Emphasis on Private Sector 


In the 19 years since independence, Ivorian economic policies have been remarkably 
constant in approach. Borrowing a page from the classical economists, Ivorian planners 
have focused on exploiting the country's comparative advantages in tropical 
agriculture. The results of this approach have been outstanding; real output has 
expanded by an average of nearly 9 percent since 1960. Despite more difficult 
conditions in the world economy since the onset of the energy crisis, Ivory Coast has 
managed to continue reasonable growth. 


The year 1980 marks a certain watershed in Ivorian economic policy, for it is not only 
the final year of the 1976-80 Economic and Social Development Plan; the year will also 
witness a presidential election that will perhaps set the stage for the eventual passing 
of power to a new generation of Ivorian leaders. After a period of major public sector 
involvement in the economy, the pendulum now seems to be shifting toward greater 
emphasis on private sector investment and initiative. Moreover, more difficult world 
economic conditions and demand constraint problems in Ivory Coast's major export 
products (coffee and cocoa) foreshadow slower growth in the 1980's. 


In a broad sense, Ivorian economic policy up to 1975 was mainly concerned with 
maximizing the rate of growth with less attention paid to questions of regional 
disparities and income distribution. While World Bank studies show that the Ivorian 
distribution of income is the most equitable in sub-Saharan Africa, regional variations 
continue to be striking. All of the major cash crops and products that have fueled the 
"Ivorian miracle" — coffee, cocoa, palm oil, pineapples, rubber, bananas, and tropical 
hardwoods — are cultivated in the tropical rain forest that covers the southern half of 
the country. 


Economic development has been as a result more rapid — and incomes considerably 
higher — in the south. Mindful of the need to promote meaningful progress in the 
poorer North, the Government embarked on an extensive and somewhat controversial 
program to create new employment possibilities in poorer regions and to slow the tide 
of immigration to cities from these areas, The commercialization of cotton to support 
a major textile industry was undertaken with this goal in mind, and more recently six 
integrated sugar complexes were established in the North. The sugar program, which 
was the agricultural focus of the 1976-80 Plan, involved an expenditure of some $1.2 
billion and has been marked by cost overruns, bottlenecks, and managerial problems. 





The sugar program was ultimately trimmed from 12 to the present 6 complexes, each of 
which will eventually produce 40,000 to 50,000 tons of sugar on irrigated plantations of 
5,000 to 6,000 hectares. Sugar production is expected to reach 105,000 tons in 1980 
with 45,000 tons slated for export. 


To help diversify Ivory Coast's export base, sizable investments have been made in 
recent years to introduce new export crops. Pineapple and banana cultivation expanded 
rapidly until the mid-1970's, but export expansion in the latter half of that decade was 
slowed by rising domestic cost pressures and increased competition from cheaper Far 
Eastern producers. Palm oil production increased steadily in the early 1970's but a 
combination of unfavorable growing conditions and managerial problems in the two 
parastatal companies (Palmindustrie and Sodepalm) have slowed output in recent years. 
The restructuring of this industry is under active consideration. 


Natural rubber production is viewed oy many experts as the most viable of Ivory Coast's 
new cash crops. A major investment program involving the participation of the IBRD 
internationally prominent rubber companies has been undertaken in recent years with 
considerable success; 30,000 hectares of rubber plantings are in place, and production is 
projected to rise from the present level of 19,000 tons to 47,000 tons by 1985. 
Marketing conditions for natural rubber are considered excellent and the continued 
upsurge in petroleum prices steadily enhances the competitiveness of natural rubber 
over synthetic substitutes. 


Coffee, Cocoa and Timber — Still the Big Three 


While impressive sums have been allocated to create new export crops over the last 
decade, coffee, cocoa, and timber remain the key Ivorian exports. The 1979-80 cocoa 
crop is estimated at a record 345,000 tons up from only 231,000 tons in 1976-77. The 


Ivory Coast is the world's leading cocoa producer. In the face of sagging prices, its 
leaders decided to withdraw temporarily from the market in October 1979. As a result, 
cocoa bean exports dropped by 75,000 tons in 1979 from the 1978 level and cocoa 
earnings fell by $240 million to $713 million. Opinion is divided whether the Ivorian 
gamble to push up prices will be successful. A major effort to stock cocoa in the 
tropics has not been attempted since the mid-1960's and the results of this stockpiling 
effort on 1980 export earnings are highly uncertain. 


Coffee prices, on the other hand, have held up well and the Government of Ivory Coast 
(GOIC) has taken full advantage of prevailing market conditions to sell most of the 
1979-80 crop forward. With a return to plentiful rainfall, production in 1978-79 was a 
near-record 280,000 tons and exports of green coffee and coffee products earned $825 
million in 1979, or 32 percent of total export receipts. Output 1979-80 is anticipated to 
reach only 235,000 tons and carryover stocks will be limited. Although weather 
conditions were not unfavorable, the sharp fall in Ivorian coffee output is viewed as 
resulting from a shortage of labor in major producing areas and an aging of the tree 
stock. It appears that the GOIC is evaluating its policies and will refocus farmer 
extension services to reinvigorate the country's coffee plantations. Producer incentives 
aimed at expanding acreage devoted to cocoa production may be dismantled and 
replaced by improved programs for Ivorian coffee growers. Even if aggressive programs 
are undertaken, coffee output is likely to decline moderately over the next several 
years. 





Although lumbering activity has clearly peaked in Ivory Coast, the lumbering industry 
remains a major contributor to the Ivorian economy and exports. In recent years, 
Ivorian authorities have taken a number of measures to increase local processing of 
logs, particularly by linking log exports to deliveries to local sawmills and wood 
processors. Conservation efforts have been introduced to slow the depletion of 
remaining timber reserves; 3.5 million hectares of forest have been declared a 
permanet forest reserve and reforestation efforts have been stepped up. Although still 
modest in relation to the area harvested, replantings reached 1,200 hectares in 1978 and 
increased to 3,000 hectares in 1979. Government plans aim at increasing the 
reforestation program to encompass 10,000 hectares by 1983 and each year thereafter. 
Meanwhile cuttings are to be reduced from 5 million cubic meters per annum at present 
to 4 million by 1985. Experts believe that rising prices of timber and processed wood 
will offset the decline in export volume; this was the case in 1979 when lumber exports 
generated $406 million. Exports were limited to 2.4 million cubic meters, a 6 percent 
rise over 1978 with earnings jumping by nearly 30 percent from $316 million. 


Energy Outlook Promising 


While the Ivorian economy has not escaped the impact of sharply steeper petroleum 
prices, appropriate policies and the outlook for domestic petroleum production in the 
medium term give rise to a relatively favorable energy outlook. The GOIC embarked 
upon a major program to tap its considerable hydroelectric potential in the early 
1970's. A 176 megawatt (MW) hydro-facility was commissioned in 1973 at Kossou on the 
Bandama River and a second dam with a capacity of 210 MN was constructed 
downstream at Taabo and brought into production in early 1979. While Kossou's 
performance was considerably less than anticipated in 1973-79, a return to more normal 
rainfall levels in 1979 boosted hydrogeneration significantly and permitted a cutback in 
oil-fired thermal output. With the commissioning this year of the 165 MW Buyo dam on 
the Sassandra River in the developing southwest, hydroelectricity is projected to 
account for 62 percent of total power generated in 1980 (1760 gWh), up from only 12 
percent (167 gWh) in 1978. The expansion of hydrogeneration is expected to result in 
savings of 160,000 tons of heavy fuel oil in 1980 and greater amounts in 1981. 
Tendering offers for a second dam bridging the Sassandra at Soubre are expected to be 
issued in early 1981. 


Offshore petroleum prospects are also promising. The Esso/Shell/Petroci consortium 
has completed more than 25 offshore test holes and production is slated to begin as 
scheduled in August 1980 at the Belier oil deposit located 15 kilometers off Grand 
Bassam. While production levels will not be fully known until early 1981, expectations 
are that daily production will peak at 8,000 to 10,000 barrels per day (bpd) based on 
preliminary estimates of 70 million barrels in place and proven first recovery reserves 
of 11 million barrels. Relatively modest, the deposit would cover only about 
one-quarter of Ivory Coast's net crude consumption (35,000 bpd). 


A second and considerably more promising find was declared by _ the 
Phillips/Agip/Petroci consortium in late April 1980. Located in 1,500 feet of water 
offshore from Jacqueville, the tests of the Phillips deposit produced a flow that should 
result in a peak output of at least 24,000 bpd. Field estimation efforts are highly 
preliminary, however, and will not be completed before December 1980. A number of 
drilling services companies are expanding operations in Ivory Coast and it does not seem 
overly optimistic to believe that Ivory Coast will be approaching energy self-sufficiency 





by 1983-84. At current OPEC price levels ($30 per barrel) net Ivorian crude 
consumption costs nearly $350 million in foreign exchange. A shift to domestic energy 
sources would ease the burden of Ivorian external debt service, which will be 
particularly heavy in 1980-83. 


1980-81: The Slowdown Countinues 


The decline in cocoa prices coupled with rising debt services has caused the Ivorian 
leadership to reappraise investment plans. As noted above, 1980 is the last year of the 
ambitious 1976-80 Economic and Social Development Plan, which originally called for a 
growth target of 8.7 percent compared with 7.7 percent average annual growth since 
independence. A number of publicly financed projects implemented under the Plan 
were undertaken with less consideration for profitability criteria than with a view for 
enhancing social and regional equality. In the slower growth, 1980's profitability 
criteria — and greater emphasis on private sector initiative — are once again the 
watchwords of Ivorian policy. 


In early 1978, it became apparent to Ivorian planners that in view of debt service 
liabilities and bottlenecks in implementation, the investment rate had to be restrained. 
Steps to slow the economy were undertaken and continued in 1979. Despite the 
slowdown, a strong performance by the agricultural sector kept growth at nearly 5 
percent in 1979. In late 1979, the Government agreed, in conjunction with the 
International Monetary Fund, to continue its program to improve the debt profile. 
Overall growth is projected to slow to 3.5 percent in 1980. 


A number of costly major projects including the expansion of the Abidjan international 
airport ($500-$600 million), the national mining school ($150 million), the Yamoussoukro 
hospital ($150-$200 million), the national color television project ($350 million), and a 
program to upgrade airports in the interior of the country have been deferred. 
Although engineering studies are well advanced for an iron-ore pelletizing plant at 
Mount Klahoyo in the southwest and a paper pulp complex at San Pedro, neither project 
is likely to move forward in the face of marketing difficulties and large cost outlays. 
Now that the GOIC is emphasizing private sector initiative, it is doubtful that go-ahead 
will be given unless foreign firms are willing to invest considerable equity in the 
projects. 
IMPLICATIONS FOR U.S. FIRMS 


Despite the slowdown in public and parapublic investment, U.S. export performance 
improved in 1979. U.S. direct exports increased by 37 percent to $168 million (6.7 
percent of total Ivorian imports), and the United States regained its traditional position 
as the number two exporter to Ivory Coast after France ($920 million or 36.5 percent of 
total imports), and ahead of Japan, (6 percent), West Germany (5.2 percent) and Italy 
(3.9 percent).1/ The U.S. export total was boosted by sales of aircraft and parts of 
$51.7 million, whereas this category amounted to less than $2 million in 1978. 
Traditional sales of rice and kraft paper held reasonably steady but exports of 
earthmoving equipment, electrical generators, and transformers dropped in the face of 
a reduction in public works projects. 


1/ All trade data presented in this report are from Ivorian official sources. Totals for 
U.S. exports may differ slightly from official U.S. Government statistics. 





The outlook for U.S. exports in 1980-83 has some bright spots in spite of GOIC 
investment cutbacks. U.S. petroleum companies dominate the oil exploration effort in 
Ivory Coast and sales of drilling services, equipment, and platforms could increase 
significantly in the next 2 to 3 years. Fluor Corporation obtained the contract for the 
hydrocracking portion of the Abidjan refinery expansion project, which will increase the 
facility's processing capacity from 2 to 4 million tons of product. Sales of U.S. 
engineering services and equipment will total nearly $100 million during the life of the 
project. 


Ivory Coast hopes to attract more U.S. investors. Ivorian investment laws are among 
the most liberal in the Third World. Virtually any foreign firm can qualify to do 
business simply by registration. Prior approval is required only in the case of a few 
restricted fields (for example, certain foodstuffs, processing of agricultural 
commodities, finance, transportation, and public utilities) or if the benefits of duty and 
tax concessions are being sought by the investor. With greater emphasis on private 
sector involvement, companies hoping to win major industrial contracts will be 
encouraged to make equity investments in the projects. The much discussed new 
investment code will reportedly provide greater incentives for export-oriented 
industries and for firms that establish plants in the country's interior. The CFA france, 
in use in Ivory Coast, is pegged to the French Franc at the rate of 50 CFA = 1 FF and 
its convertibility is guaranteed by the French Treasury. Equity and profits of foreign 
investors are freely transferable abroad. 


Current book value of U.S. direct investment in Ivory Coast exceeds $150 million and is 
concentrated largely in petroleum distribution and exploration, with some 
representation also in banking, business equipment, textiles, consumer goods, and 
chemicals. Abidjan's emergence as the leading commercial and financial center in West 


Africa, coupled with its excellent port and communications facilities, has induced more 
than 80 U.S. companies to establish local and regional offices here. Legal and 
accounting services are also being provided by American firms and the opening of 
branches of Citibank and Chase Manhattan has improved competitiveness in the Ivorian 
financial sector. Leading U.S. banks have played a major role in financing the 
development of the Ivorian economy through export credits and Eurodollar 
syndications. Present U.S. bank exposure is estimated to be in the range of $500 million. 


France has by far the largest share of Ivorian import market, is the largest foreign 
investor, and it is the major outlet for many of Ivory Coast's commodity exports. While 
France remains the dominant trading partner of Ivory Coast, trade with other EC states 
and Japan has expanded in recent years at the expense of French exporters. Leading 
U.S. firms such as Caterpillar, Xerox, 3M Corporation, Kaiser, Motorola, 
Colgate-Palmolive, and others have demonstrated that profitable sales and investments 
can be made in Ivory Coast. While concerns over rising deb‘s service have resulted in 
slower growth over the medium term, aggressive U.S. firms should continue to make 
sizable sales in industrial and agricultural chemicals, materials handling equipment, 
agricultural machinery, food processing equipment, air-conditioning equipment — in 
addition to petroleum services and drilling equipment — if they are willing to make a 
major marketing commitment in Ivory Coast. 


*% U. S, GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1980—311-056/303 
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